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iicmtosa, whose astonishing spike of 
large and beautiful flowers attracted 
the eye of every visitor. The accom- 
modation of plants to climate, in an 
object of great importance, which 
has not yet been sufficiently attend- 
ed to. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 

A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OP THE MEANS 
USED AFTER THE 1 REATV OF GREEN E- 
TiUE IN 1795, TO PROMOTE THE 
■CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS, IN 
SOME PARTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 

[From the Philanthropist.] 

FROM the first settlement of 
Pennsylvania, the uniform at- 
tention of the society, called Qua- 
kers, to the interests of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, who had received 
the first emigrants from Europe with 
hospitality and kindness, has secur- 
ed to their posterity a degree of con- 
fidence, peculiarly favourable to the 
success of measures calculated to 
promote those interests. The tribes 
who are found on the Delaware, gave 
the name of Onas (signifying a fea- 
ther) to William Penn ; and that ap- 
pellation has ever since been not on- 
ly applied to the succeeding gover- 
nors of Pennsylvania, but also fre- 
quently to those of the same religi- 
ous profession. The United Bre- 
thren (called Moravians) have also 
signalized themselves by their disin- 
terested labours in the instruction and 
improvement of the 'natives of that 
country, as well as many others, in 
which they have formed settlements: 
nor has the important object wanted 
•zealous advocates in other societies 
of different denominations ; among 
■which, the names of Mather, May- 
hew, Elliot, Hopkins, the two Bai- 
nards, and many others, will be long 
honourably distinguished. 
The difficulties which 'philanthropy 



had to encounter, were many and 
formidable, among tribes scattered 
over a vast extent of country ; and 
who principally depended for cloth- 
ing and sustenance on the labours of 
thecliace. And although Indian po- 
pulation on the western shores of the 
Atlantic, is considered to have been 
rapidly on the decrease, for more 
than a century, this decrease has 
borne but a. small proportion to the* 
encroachments of their hunting 
ground, either by their regular ces- 
sion to foreigners, or by the forcible 
possession of the frontier settlers, oc- 
casioning wars, which greatly di- 
minished their numbers. These wars 
were industriously promoted by the 
French government, with which the 
establishment of their claims on the 
western waters, had long been a fa- 
vourite object. The extinction in 
North America, of all connection 
with France, by the treaty of 1763, 
was succeeded soon after by the ri- 
val pretensions of the British govern- 
ment* of Canada, and of the other 
provinces, at that time dependent on 
Great Britain ; and the reciprocal 
claims of the contending parties, as 
well as those of the Indians on both, 
for some years afterwards remaining 
unsettled, continued those obstacles 
to any systematic attempts to ame- 
liorate the condition of the natives, 
which had long discouraged them, 
and were happily, in a considerable 
degree, removed by the treaty con- 
cluded at Greeneville, in 1795. By 
this treaty, the boundary between the 
. United States and the Indians north- 
westward of the river Ohio, was 
settled ; and certain posts or trading 
, stations within the country reserved 
by the latter, allowed to the former. 
Some of the impediments before 
alluded to, being thus diminished, 
■the government of the United States 
immediately turned its attention to 
the important object of reconciling 
the Indian nations on its extensive 
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frontier, to those habits of civilized 
life, which the contraction of their 
hunting grounds eastward of the 
Mississipi, rendered essential to their 
comforts; by exchanging the rifle 
and the tomahawk, for the impie- 
rnerits of husbandry*. A law for 
promoting that object was passed 
May 19. I79fl; find the president' 
empowered to appropriate 15090 dol- 
lars annually to it. The writer of 
this summary sincerely regrets, that 
although an unremitted attention to 
the business has been evinced by 
the establishment of various agencies 
in different parts, he is only able 
to furnish the information he will 
now introduce. The respectable a- 
gent in the Creek nation has com- 
municated to his friend in Pennsyl- 
vania, the following intelligence : 

Creek Agency, Jan. '22, 1809. 
" Your favour of the 22d of Oc- 
tober was received on the last of 
December ; and my not acknow- 
ledging the receipt of it sooner, 
has been owing to a painful indis- 
position, which rendered writing dif- 
ficult. This letter is the first fruit 
of my recovery. Just after the pe- 
riod of our first acquaintance, (about 
thirteen yeais ago,} I was appoint- 
ed, by the president of the United 
Stales, an agent for Indian affairs, 
south of the Ohio, and especially 
charged with the plan of civiliza- 
tion. I have ever since been occu- 
pied in this important concern. I 
will not give you my opinion of the 
plan of the missionaries heretofore 
sent among the Indian tribes, or of 
their success ; nor will I, to a man 
of your benevolent mind, attempt to 
contrast my humble occupation with 
the passing scenes of the civilized 
world : but I will tell you my plan, 
i^ i ■*, • ■ i. ' - i ■ ■ ^ — 

* See Marshall's Life Of Washington, vol, 
v. 341, 377, 800, Scc^AUo Ramsey's life 
of ditto, 328, 394, &c. 



how I have pursued it, and my pros- 
pect of certain ultimate success. 

" I began with the pastoral life, 
my charge being hunters. I recom- 
mended attention to raising stock, 
particularly caltle and hogs. Our 
climate suits both; and we abound, 
winter and summer, \n grass reed, or 
cane. It is not so favourable to the 
propagation of horses, though we 
have great numbers of them. I 
next recommended agriculture and 
raisingof, fruit-trees, particularly the 
peach ; then, domestic manufactures ; 
then figures, and lastly, letters. 
Isetexampies in all things myself, 
and teach the objects of my care 
also by precept : I teach them mo- 
rality; to be true to themselves; 
to respect their own rights, and those 
of their neighbours; and to be use- 
ful members of the planet they in- 
habit. 

" On all fit occasions, I inculcate, 
above all things, an aversion to war, 
as the greatest curse which can 
afflict a nation ; to be just; to be 
generous; and, particularjy, to pro- 
tect the stranger and traveller in 
their land. I leave the affairs of ano- 
ther world to be introduced by the 
Father of all worlds, or such of his 
benevolent agents as to his wisdom 
may seem meet. 

" Thus acting, I have prevailed on, 
a fourth part of my charge to leave 
their clustered situation in the old 
towns, and move out, for the greater 
conveniently of raising stock, and 
employing good land in cultivation; 
to make fences; to plant fruit-trees; 
to raise and spin cotton, and, in se- 
veral instances, to weave it ; to de- 
pend on their farms for food ; and, 
aided by the wheel and the loom, 
for clothing: to seek, in their im- 
provement, for the necessaries of 
life ; and in hunting, for amusement 
only. 

" For the first three or four years 
I experienced a continued rudeness of 
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opposition In the succeeding three 
or four, success was slowly pro- 
gressive: but even during this pe- 
riod, I reaped scarcely any other 
thaH a harvest of ingratitude. At 
length, however, by persevering in 
the course I had adopted, I have 
brought the Indian mind to yield, 
though slow ly and reluctantly, to the 
evidence of tacts ; and the plan is 
now no longer problematical. 

" Several of the Indians have 
sowed wheat, planted fruit-trees, 
and used the plough Several of 
them have nrnde .-pinning-wheels 
and looms ; a"nd some weave cloth. 
Among the lower Creeks, we have 
mote thin twenty looms in use ; and, 
of these, eight were made, as well 
as are wrought, by the hands of 
Indians. Of Blankets made by an 
Judian, superior to the Yorkshire 
duft'ell, a sample has been sent to 
government, and the whole process, 
from the sheep to the blanket, was 
the work 'of Indians, the irons for the 
loom excepied. We have home- 
spun cotton cloth, of five or six 
hundred, equal to that of our neigh- 
bours, and the dyes and stripes, in 
some instances, «s good : and I be- 
lieve we have now nearly three hun- 
dred spinning wheels, occasionally 
in use bv Indian women Although 
the last year was uncommonly un- 
favourable to raising cotton, the de- 
mand for wheels, cards, looms, 
ploughs, and other implements of 
husbandry, is greater than I can sup- 
ply. Some few of the Indians have 
tanned leather, and made saddles. 
S vera! have made ornaments for 
themselves ; and some butter and 
cheese. 

"When I first came here, there 
were not ten women in the Ocotmee, 
■who wore petticoats lower than the 
knees; and now the long petticoat 
is in general use. The women were 
\|he only labourers ; but now the 
fcen partake in the labours of the 



field, as well as in spinning and 
weaving 

" At the Ocoitnet I h*T» a krg* 
farm, where we raise corn, peasj 
wheat, barley, rye, rice, oats', flax, 
cotton, potatoes, (sweet and Irish,) 
melons, pumkins, turnips, &c. I 
have peaches in great variety, and 
of excellent quality; and all the 
varieties of garden-roots and vege- 
tables. 1 have a grist and a saw- 
mill, a tan-yard, a shoe and a boot- 
maker, a tinman, acooper, two wheel-- 
wrights, a cabinet-maker, an instruc- 
tor in spinning and weaving, a loom 
and weaver, a set of blacksmiths, and 
a school- master. We have saddlers, 
and shall soon have a hatter. My 
family of eighty persons are clothed 
in our own homespnn. Our wool, 
flax and cotton, are of our own rais- 
ing; as are our dye-stufls. Our 
wheels and looms are also of our 
own manufacture ; and we have in- 
troduced the flying shuttle into ge- 
neral use among the Indians, From 
this state of improvement, you will 
readily believe it is become the com- 
mon topic of conversation among 
them. 

"The Moravian brethren have 
tw ice sent the Rev. Mr. . oa 

a visit to me, with the oiler of a 
minister of the gospel : but my 
opinion being that the proper time 
was not yet come, on my intimating 
tliat that i would accept of mecha- 
nics from them in aid of my plan, 
they, after consulting their brethren 
in Europe, sent me two ; one a tin- 
man and cooper ; the other a house- 
joiner and wheelwright, The first 
finds sale for his manufactures, ei- 
ther with me or the Indians; and hi- 
therto I have found a market for all 
the other can make. Both* are ex- 
emplary in their lives, and very use- 
ful. One is a native of Holstein, in 
Denmark ; and the other, of Prussia. 
" I make figures precede tetters. 
Every figure presents a distinct idea 
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to the eye and mind. With figures, 
a knowledge of weights, measures, 
and money, and their relative con- 
nection, is acquired. We have, in a 
few solitary instances, some half- 
breeds and Indians taught to read 
and write. 

" With sincere wishes for your 
happiness. I am, my venerable 
friend ! 

" Your obedient servant, 

"B.H." 

That the Cherojcees (the neigh- 
bours of the Creek nation) are yet 
further advanced in improvement, 
may be inferred from a letter addres- 
sed by R. J. Meigs, to the editor of 
the Monthly Magazine*, and dated 
city of Washington, December, 1805, 
he says, 

" The late ai rival in this city of a 
deputation of Cherokee chiefs, ha- 
ving, from their appearance, excited 
considerable attention, has induced 
the following statement and observa- 
tions relative to that nation. 

" To speak generally, the pro- 
gress of the useful arts, a variety of 
manufactures, and pursuits of agri- 
culture, is so great amongst these 
people, as ought effectually to re- 
move the prejudices that formerly 
existed against the Red Men of A- 
merica. A person travelling through 
the Cherokee country, is agreeably 
surprized to find the cards and the 
spinning; wheel in use, in almost 
every family* They raise the cot- 
ton and the indigo, spin and dye the 
yarn, and weave it into handsome 
cloth; with which they clothe their 
families in a decent and comfortable 
manner, in the habits of white peo- 
ple. There are more than one thou- 
sand spinning-wheels, and upwards 
of one hundred looms in theCherokee 
nation, which are all in use with 
much industry. Amongst them are 
found silversmiths, blacksmiths, 

• Vol. wi. p. 289. 



coopers, saddlers, tanners, shoema- 
kers, and wheelwrights : specimen* 
of these manufactures may be seen 
at the house of Mr. Morin, in this 
city. These mechanics are princi- 
pally self-taught. The plough and 
the hoe are in common use amongst 
them. By the assistance of some 
white men, they make large quan- 
ties of saltpetre and gun-powder ; 
with which their own people are 
supplied at a much cheaper rate than 
formerly ; and soqpe is carried out of 
their country to sell to the white 
people in Georgia and Tenessee. 
They have several grist-mills, and 
one saw-mill. So far have they 
changed the hunting life, for pur- 
suits leading to civilization ; and all 
this has been done since the year 
179+, when there was not a pair of 
cards, spinning-wheel or loom, or 
even a mechanic, in their nation. 
They have large stocks of black 
cattle, horses, and othtr domestic a- 
nimals : they make some butter; 
and cheese of a good quality is 
made in a number of families. Since 
agriculture and the domestic arts 
have become the principal object of 
pursuit, their -population has evident- 
ly increased. 

" There are now seven schools 
in their country, where more than 
one hundred children are taught 
reading and writing, and some of 
them arithmetic. They are fast e- 
merging from a state of barbarity to 
a state of improved and amiable so- 
ciety ; and, under the countenance 
and fostering hand of the govern- 
ment of the United States, will be- 
come useful citizens; and will con-, 
tribute no inconsiderable portion to 
the strength of our country, to which 
they are becoming every day more 
and more attached, from interest and 
aflectron. There has formerly existed 
an erroneous opinion, that the abo. 
rigines of this country could not be 
brought to a state of civilization.. 
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A great part of the Cherokees are now 
actually civilized. To fix the pre- 
cise point where barbarity ceases, 
and civilization begins, is perhaps 
impossible. Many of these people 
have considerable information, and 
great decency of manners : th«se are 
strong marks of civilization. If, in 
any society, it be required that every 
individual be well informed, and 
decent in mannersy before that so- 
ciety could be entitled to the appel- 
lation of civilized society, I do nor: 
know what considerable district of 
any country would be entitled to the 
appeUfltio*; The fact is, the Chero- 
kees have made considerable advan- 
ces in civilisation, the consideration 
of which will afford much satisfac- 
tion' to the government, rind to the 
Friend of man every where. It has 
been some, expense to- the govern- 
ment, but it has saved more expense. 
It has almost destroyed their thirst 
for war, which, although, it flattered 
the pride of the warrior, must, if per- 
sisted in, eventually terminate in 
their extinction. But in the revo- 
lution of events, their destiny has 
been placed in the hands'of the U- 
nited States, whose magnanimity, it 
is presumed, will not let them perish. 

*' I have Several times visited the 
principal schooty which is unde* the 
patronage of the government. The 
progress of the children in reading 
and writing, is equal to that of any 
other children of their age. The or- 
der of the school 'and decency of 
manners, excite in the mind of the 
spectator pleasing and affecting con- 
templation. It would wrest the bar- 
barous from' his fer6city,<and evince 
to the mind, that it is not the colour 
of the skin that designates the sa- 
vage." 

There are probably in England, 
other equally satisfactory reports of 
the proceedings in America under 
the immediate direction of its govern- 
ment 5 and the transmission of such, 



to the editor of the Philanthropist, will 
be thankfully acknowledged. 

Of the labours of the society cal- 
led Quakers, our information is in 
some respects more ample. Its con- 
cerns are managed by what are cal- 
led yearly meetings, of which there 
are sfx in North America. Encou- 
raged also by the conclusion of the 
treaty of Greeneville, already nienr 
tioned, each of those held /in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, appointed a 
committee " for-*promoting the im- 
provement and civilization of the 
Indian natives/' and directing the 
application of the contributions re- 
commended to be made by their res- 
pective members, to defray the ex- 
pense. Separate and remote * dis- 
tricts were fixed upon for the first 
experiment ; and that of the Phila- 
delphia committee was concluded 
to be made among the Oneidas, a- 
bout twenty or thirty miles nearly 
due south of the great falls of Nia- 
gara ; and about 350 miles north 
eastward of Philadelphia. It is si- 
tuated in, and part of, a large tract 
of land on the south side of lake 
Ontario, and south-eastward of Jake 
Erie, granted to the United States 
by the Oneida, Seneca, Tuscarora, 
and other tribes, with the exception 
of certain districts, which are cal- 
led the Indian Reservations ; and may 
together contain about 200,000 acres, 
and upwards of 2,000 Indians. Each 
of the committees published a report 
of its proceedings in 1805^: and the 
following is the import of that of 
Philadelphia. 

The entire approbation of the ex- 
ecutive government was signified in a 
letter from the secretary of state ; 
which with others from the com- 



*The distance from Genesangohta, to 
Fort Wayne, may be about 300 miles in a 
strait course. 

•f Reprinted in London by Phillips and 
Fardon, George Yard, Lombard Street, 
1806. 
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mittee, addressed to the various tribes, 
informed them of the views of 
the society for their benefit: but 
those settled on the Oneida Reserva- 
tion only, at that time, manifested 
a disposition to accept the proffered 
assistance : and accordingly, in the 
summer of 1796, three persons of the 
society settled among them, in order 
to encourage a more productive cul- 
tivation of their land: but such soon 
appeared to be the general aversion 
to labour, that the few who at first 
appeared to be ^willing to work, 
soon declined the necessary assis- 
tance. It was then concluded ta 
commence the cultivation of a spot 
by themselves, in the hope thai 
example would introduce a more 
favourable disposition : and they air 
so repaired a saw-mill belonging to 
the Oneidas, several of whom acqui- 
red a competent knowledge of the 
manner of working it. In the ensu- 
ing winter, a school for their children 
was opened; and an Indian, well 
qualified for the instruction of those 
of the Stcckbridge tribe, was enga- 
ged on a salary, which was paid by 
the committee lor several years. 

In 1797, improvement was much 
retarded by sickness; but the Stock- 
bridge Indians were instructed and 
assisted in the eonstruction of a grist- 
mill. In this year, also a considerable 
number of agricultural implements 
were distributed among the Onon- 
4agos and Cayugus in these parts. 

In the spring of 1798, some In- 
dians were hired to assist in the im- 
provement of the land allotted for a 
farm. On some days near thirty 
came to work : on others not one ap- 
peared. The plan therefore of hiring 
labourers, although for their own 
exclusive benefit, was abandoned ; 
and a number of lads and young 
men were boarded in the fa- 
mily, and allowed a compensation 
for their labour. At this time a lit- 
tle general improvement was appa- 



rent. Some of the men were observ- 
ed assisting their wives, in cultiva- 
ting their own little portions of land « 
and the want of a blacksmith to re- 
pair their fools, was soon felt. One 
well qualified offering his service-* to 
the committee, was engaged ; and 
his wife and another female appre- 
hending they might be useful in the 
instruction of the Indians of their 
own sex, accompanied him to 
the settlement. In this year a com- 
modious dwelling-house, barn, &c. ; 
were built on the farm, and the 
young Indian labourers usefully em- 
ployed in the production of a large 
quantity of grain, hay, &c. ; afford- 
ing ample proofs of the benefits 
their surrounding neighbours might 
all enjoy from superior cultivation. 
Several were introduced to the know- 
ledge of the blacksmith's trade ; and 
many of the young women and girls 
were instructed inspinning, knitting, 
sewing, school-learning, &.C. 

The year 1799 afforded indications 
of an increasing attention in the In- 
dians, to the example thus practically 
exhibited for their imitation. Seve- 
ral of them improved lots of land, 
which they sowed with wheat for 
their own benefit. The smith's forge 
was much employed j and the per- 
sons deputed by the society, with In- 
dian assistance, proceeded in the en- 
largement of the farms they" were 
endeavouring to improve : rior wag 
their assistance in this or anv for- 
mer year, withheld from the neigh- 
bouring Indians, in any way in 
which they could afford it. It was 
indeed so liberally given, as to induce 
in some minds, a suspicion that the 
views of their benefactors were not 
wholly disinterested. They could 
not conceive, that labours* attended 
with many personal hardships, as well 
as considerable pecuniary expensei 
could be so long persevered in, with- 
out some selfish motive; or entirely 
to conceal tlieir fears thata permanent 
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establishment on this part of their 
•land, and a consequent claim to it, 
would ultimately appear to have 
been intended. Under this impres- 
sion, and in the belief that the assis- 
tance and instruction already afford- 
ed, were such as would enable the 
Indians to occupy, and continue the 
improvements wKich have been re- 
lated, it was concluded to withdraw, 
and leave them, with all the imple- 
ments of husbandly; &c: for the use 
of the Indians. This was effected 
satisfactorily in September 1799, by 
a deputation from the committee at 
Philadelphia; whose written address 
t» the Indians on the occasion, receiv- 
ed the following reply : 

" Brothers Onas, attend ! We 
know you told us you came not a- 
mongst us to make presents that 
would soon wear away ; but to in- 
struct us how to gain a comfortable 
living by tilling the ground as 
the white people do. Now you 
have staid the time you proposed, 
and have fulfilled all your engage- 
ments to our nation ; and we hope 
we shall follow the good example 
you have set before us, which* we 
know would be of lasting benefit to 
us, and thankfully acknowledge 
your kindness ; having never heard 
of any people that had done so-much 
for Indians, without any view of ad- 
vantage to themselves ; which is con- 
vincing proof to us, that you are our 
real friends. And we are glad that 
the good spirit has put it into vour 
minds to assist others of our Indian 
brethren in learning the same good 
way of living for which we also 
thank you, as well as for the good 
advice you gave us about the strong 
drink ; and we will try all we can, 
to persuade our young men to do 
better. And now, brothers ! If we 
have done any thing that displeases 
you, we wish you would tell us, that 
our friendship may remain bright; 
for we know you are a true people ; 



and we will keep this writing, and 
will tell our young men and chil- 
dren every year, that they may al- 
ways remember your friendship : and 
we wish you may often remember 
and visit us, to see whether we grow 
better or worse*." 
■ i'i i' I i i .'i i I 

* These reports exhibit many other spe- 
cimens of Indian eloquence, too numerous 
for insertion in this summary : l>ut it may 
gratify the reader to see one sent about for- 
ty years before from Gayashuta (an ancient 
Seneca chief of this district) by Cornplantcr 
to be delivered by him to the governor of 
Pennsylvania, a grandson of William Penn. 
" Brothers, the sons of my beloved bro- 
ther Onas ! When I was young and strong, 
our country was full of game, which the 
good spirit sent for us to live upon. The 
land which belonged to us,"was extended far 
beyond where we hunted. I and the peo- 
ple of my nation had enough to eat ; and 
always something to give to our friends 
when they entered our cabins ; and we re- 
joiced when they received it from us. — 
Hunting was not then tiresome — it was di- 
version — it was a pleasure. 

" Brothers ! When your fathers asked 
land from my nation, we gave it to them, 
for we had more than enough. Gayashuta 
was among the first to say, give land to our 
brother Onas, for he wants it; and he has 
always been a friend to Onas, and to his 
children. 

" Brothers ! Yeur fathers saw Gayas- 
huta when he was young — when he had 
not even thought of old age, or of weak- 
ness : but now you are too far off to see 
him : now he is grown old : he is very old 
and feeble ; and he wonders at his own 
shadow, it is become so little. He has no 
children to take care of him ; and the game 
is driven away by the white people ; so 
that his younger friends must hunt alt 
day long, to find game out for themselves 
to eat ; they have nothing left for Gayas- 
huta. And it is not Gayashuta only who 
is become old and feeble. There yet re- 
main about thirty more of your old friends, 
who, unable to provide for themselves, or 
to help one another, are become poor, and 
are hungry and naked. 

" Brothers ! Gayashuta sends you a belt, 
which he received long ago from your 
fathers ; and a writing f which he received 

\ A passport given Aim torn pars before, by 
Governor Penn. 
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In addition to services thus ac- 
knowledged, several of their girls 
and young women were brought into 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
and placed in families, where they 
received much instruction as qualified 
them for much usefulness on their 
return to the settlement. A. letter 
from one of them afterward, writ- 
ten by her own hand in September 
1803, (more interesting than correct 
in composition,) contains the follow- 
ing literal information to a former 
mistress : 

" I have spun from flaxe and woole 
since I came home, and made some 
cheese, to show our Indians how to 
make cheese. They been very 
much pleas'd to know how to make 
cheese. Some said they never thought 
Indians could make cheese so well. 
They been try to keep their cows 
ever since, to make cheese and but- 
ter. Some of them begin to sewe 
some flax, and good many of our 
Indian got sheepe, and they found 
very good to keep sheep ; meat 
good to eat, and wool good for cloth. 
I hope we will do better every year. 
Good many has leftofFdrinking, and 
some of them' drink very hard yet. 
I have been to se,e Oneidas not long 
ago. 1 found they improve very 
much since thee came away. — 
Good many has new frame-houses 
and frame barns. They improves 
very much since they left of drink- 



but as yesterday from one of you. By 
these you will remember him, and the old 
friends of your fathers in this nation. 

" Brothers • Look within this belt and 
this writing: and if you remember the old 
friends of your fathers, consider their for- 
mer friendship, and their present distress ; 
and if the good spirit shall put it into your 
hearts to comfort them in their old age, do 
not disregard his counsel. We are men ; 
and therefore can only tell you, that we are 
old and feeble, and hungry and naked ; 
and that we have no other friends but you, 
the children of our beloved brother 
Onas !" 

BELFAST MAO. NO. XLI. 



ing. I believe three hu dred of 
man and women, both left of drink- 
ing this some time I hope they 
will keep their words good." &c. 

In the year preceding (17P8) the 
improvements observed at Oneida, 
induced the Seneca nation to ask 
for similiar assistance ; of which 
they were immediately assured. And 
three of the missionaries who offer- 
ed their services, accompanied by 
two of the committee, arrived in 
May at the Allegany Reservation, 
and met a, friendly reception from a 
council called on the occasion; in 
which Cornplanter, a chief of much 
influence, was the principal speak- 
er on behalf of his nation. The 
difficulties peculiar to the underta- 
king,and the meansof obviating them, 
already detailed, were the. subjects 
of discussion. The evils arising from 
the intemperate use of ardent spi- 
rits, and the necessity of an amelio- 
ration of the servile condition or the 
women, were particularly recom- 
mended as entitled to their most se- 
rious consideration. The missionaries 
immediately proceeded to the erec- 
tion of a comfortable log-house for 
their own accommodation ; and the 
Indians were amply supplied with 
hoes, axes, scythes, plough-irons, and 
other farming implements, and with 
carpenter's, mason's, and cooper's 
tools, for the general use of the set- 
tlement/on loan* 

Having left the settlement at 
Oneida, the principal seat of the mis- 
sion was transferred to the Allegany 
river, forty or tt:ty miles southward 
of the Oneida settlement, and suffi- 
ciently near to afii.rd t ie occasional 
assistance to that and other settle- 
ments, which continued frequently 
to be applied for. The spot, fixed 
upon, was an antient .ntiian villiage, 
called Grnesangohta*, nearly cen- 

* The river Allegany, in this neighbour- 
hood is a fine stream, about 90 or 100 
#00 
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tral to the Indians inhabiting this 
Reservation, ami a little distance 
northward of the line dividing Penn- 
sylvania from the State of New York. 
Here, the same obstacles which were 
encountered in the first attempt at 
Oneida, were again in a good de- 
gree subdued by similar means. 
The instruction of the children in 
useful learning, and of the adults 
in husbandry, was attended to with 
much assiduity, as far as circum- 
stances permitted ; but patient per- 
severance proved to be essential to 
success, in the labours which occu- 
pied this, and the succeeding year 
(1800). 

A letter written at Geiiesangohta 
in August 1801, says, 

" It is apprehended that a much 
greater proportion of useful labour, 
has been performed in the present 
season on this river, than- has hereto- 
fore been done in the same space 
of time; and the prudence manifest- 
ed 'among the natives in expending 
the present years annuity-)-, affords 
encouragement to hope, that the la- 
bour and concern of our society for 
their welfare, will not be fruitless. 
Divers have purchased cows, &c. 
for the use of their families : the 
Indians belonging to the upper set- 
tlement on the river, have reserved 
money sufficient to purchase a yoke 



yards wide, and by its course down to 
Pittsburgh (formerly FcK;t du Quesne) the 
distance is called 210 miles from Genesan- 
gotha. From this village northwestwardly, 
is the west end of the small lake Chataugh- 
qne, (from which a stream runs into the 
Allegany ;) and eight or nine miles further, 
in the same direction, is lake Erie : so that 
this last intervening land separates the wa- 
ters, which running above 2000 miles 
south-westward, discharge jntq the gulf 
of Mexico; and those which, passing 
north-eastward through the lakes Erie and 
Ontario, fall into the riyer St. Lawrence, 
f Meaning their share of an annuity 
granted by the United States, in consider- 
ation of the Indian cession of the larger 
tract of land, of which this is part. 



of oxen: some others are about to 
train young cattle for work, of their 
own rearing: the increasing atten- 
tion that prevails amongst them in 
rearing cattle, hogs, &c. affords a 
grospect that they will, ere long, 
have a sufficient number of useful 
animals : several are preparing 
ground to sow wheat, and expect to 
have it. in readiness this season." 

In September 1801, three of the 
committee (of whom two had been 
there before) visited them, accom- 
panied by a blacksmith who was left 
to instruct some of the Indians in 
that necessary occupation.. The use 
of the plough had been introduced 
in the preceding spring with a lit- 
tle assistance from their instructors. 
Wishing to ascertain the compara- 
tive merit of this important, imple- 
ment, with the hoe. to which they had 
been long accustomed, " several parts 
of a very large held were plough- 
ed, and the intermediate spaces pre- 
pared by their women with the hoe, 
according to antient custom : it was 
all planted with corn [maize] : the 
parts ploughed, besides the great 
saving of labour, produced much 
the heaviest crop ; the stalks being 
more than a foot higher, and pro- 
portionably stouter than those on the 
hoed ground. The corn was now 
ripe and gathering in; and as their 
stock of cattle was much increased, 
instead of letting their stocks and 
leaves perish on the ground as here- 
tofore, they preserved them for win- 
ter fodder : several had mowed grass, 
and formed small stacks of hay : 
they had made a fence about two 
miles long, which incloses the low- 
er town and a large body of adja- 
cent land on the river; also several 
other fences within it, to separate 
the corn ground from the pasture : 
the cabins which they used to live 
in, were generally either gone to de- 
cay, or pulled down : most ofthera 
had built good log-houses; and some 
of them with stone chimneys." It 
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was now evident that " tbeir settling 
separate and detached from each 
other, was more to their advantage, 
than living together in villages. A 
chief (it was observed) who is not a- 
sham'ed to be seen at work, by the 
women of his own family, would 
probably be much mortified, were he 
discovered by a number of females ; 
who on such occasions do not always 
refrain from ridicule. Yet this false 
shame on the part of tbe men, and 
ridicule of the women, is wearing 
away as they become familiarized to 
each others assistance in their littie 
agricultural labours." 

JSo opportunities had at any time 
been neglected of convening formal 
councils, for the grave discussion 
of mutters in anywise connected 
with the improvement of the Indians. 
And in the reports of the commit- 
tee, many speeches, besides those 
already literally given, are preser- 
ved, v. hich the limits prescribed for 
this summary, do not admit of insert- 
ing at length. At this time the 
visitors requested a council of the 
chief women of the settlement, at 
which Coinplaiiter and his 'brother 
Conedieu were present ; and in which 
the importance of female co-opera- 
tion was earnestly enforced. The 
general increase of temperance in 
abstaining from ardent liquors, was 
very apparent : and one of them 
faid, " no more bark cabin, but good 
houses — no more gel drunk here, 
now this two year." 

Here, as well as at Oneida, a jea- 
lousy prevailed that these perse- 
vering exertions for the benefit of the 
Indians could not be wholly disinte- 
rested ; and thai at least some remu- 
neration of the pecuniary part of the 
expense attending them, might ul- 
timately be demanded : but the as- 
surances now given, again proved 
perfectly satisfactory. The quan- 
tity of corn (maize) raised in this 
jear(ISOl) was nearly ten-fold of 



that produced when the improvement 
commenced. A few of them now 
made the first attempt to cultivate 
wheat ; but many, adhering to for- 
mer custom, occasionally employed 
their time in hunting; leaving the 
culture of the corn with the hoe to 
their women. 

The deputation also this year vi- 
sited Cataro«us on the request of 
the chiefs of that village, where 
their saw-mill was now finished ; 
and one of the agents at Genesan- 
goltta continued with them to in- 
struct their own .people in the mode 
of working it. 

In 1802, it appears that several 
young Indians had been steadily 
employed in the smith's trade, with 
considerable improvement ; and that 
those of Catarogus, made out pret- 
ty well in working their saw-mill. 
Several who at first had none, now- 
had six or seven head of cattle, with 
other useful animals ; and attribu- 
ted the alteration to the disuse of 
whiskey, the consumption of which 
was- much lessened. Other sources 
of encouragement were increasingly 
evident. Eighceen or twenty thou- 
sand rails* had been split and put 
up, and thirieen or fourteen new 
enclosures made, as weli as mostly 
cleared of their wood, in this year. 
A commodious road, where neither 
man or beast could before easily 
pass, was open about five miles in 
length ; several had crops of spring 
wheatf; and anumber of their young 
men had become capable of using 
the plough. The consumption of 
strong liquors had also decreased on 
the buffalo Reservation, (fifteen or 
twenty miles north eastward of Onei- 

* These are generally about tea feet 
long, and of considerable substance. Of 
these the fences in the woody parts of Ame- 
rica, are generally constructed. 

•(■Contradistinguished from that sown 
in the autumn, though otherwise simi- 
lar. 
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da,) with a disposition further to 
discourage it. 

In September 1803, four of the 
committee at Philadelphia were 
again deputed to visit the Indians 
in this district, and authorized to 
effect some alterations which the 
progressive impiovement of the set- 
tlement at Gcnesqngohta had renr 
deted expedient. Some of the In- 
dians had increased their stock of cat- 
tle faster than their means for subsist- 
ing them through a long and rigorous 
Winter: when their hay and other 
fodder became much reduced, they 
were accustomed to apply to ,their 
more provident benefactcjrs-j' who 
could not always supply their wants, 
without injuiy to their own cattle. 
And as fiequeut refusals of such as- 
sistance might possibly disturb the 
existing harmony with the Indians, 
it was thought best to embrace the 
opportunity of purchasing a tract of 
land, which, although adjoining the 
Irfdian Reservation, was not inclu- 
ded in it; and especially as in a late 
council the Indians had consent- 
ed to the alteration The discus- 
sions which this proposal occasion- 
ed, were conducted in perfect har- 
mony ; and the gratitude of the In- 
dians for past services and favours 
was clearly evinced by their solici- 
tude that their benefactors should 
not be exposed to any inconvenien- 
cy in making the alteration. 

A tract of land was therefore pur- 
chased -on the Timesassfi creek, which 
falls into the Allegany river on the 
east side, about two miles above 
(jcnaangoltu, containing near 700 
acres, with a stream sufficient for a 
mill: and the erection of a house, 
&c. necessary to the establishment 
of a new farm, ou laud to which 
the committee had how acquiied 
the exclusive legal title, was proceed- 
ed on. The family of agents re- 
moved to it in the autumn, and all 
the erections and improvements ou 



that they were about to quit, were 
left as soon as possible, in possession 
of the Indians ; who it was supposed 
were now" qualified to manage them 
properly. Their industry in other 
places had been conspicuous, and, 
added to their increasing habits of 
sobriety, seemed to authorise the be- 
lief that the divine blessing had hi- 
therto attended these disinterested 
labours, and might be hoped for in 
perseverance jn them. By this time 
the Indians had Opened about twenty- 
two miles of road, affording a much 
improved communication between 
the lower and upper settlements on 
this Reservation. 

From thence the deputies went to 
Catarogas, where they met a cor- 
dial reception, and had the satisfac- 
tion of noticing very grrfat improve- 
ments. Some had built, and others 
were building, good houses : their 
crops of corn were large ; and their 
stock of cattle increased : and, ge- 
nerally speaking, they had become a 
sober people. Sitting while there, 
with their chief, he said h§ wished 
to ask them a question, but was al- 
most afraid ; it was, " Do the Qua- 
kers keep any slaves?'' He was 
told, they did not. He said he was 
glad to hear it, as otherwise he could 
not think so well of them as he then 
did; having been at the city of 
Washington the last winter on bu- 
siness oi the nation, and there ob- 
served, " that many white people 
who kept blacks in slavery, used 
them no better than horses." They 
also visited the Senecas on Buffalo 
crctk, (wh0re they found a saw-mill 
just finished, for which the commit- 
tee had supplied the iron-work} and 
also the I'onewantas : at both 
place, and particularly the latter, 
many had left the use of strong 
liquors, and wire improving in ha- 
bits of industry. 

('io be continued.) 



